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forth the surprise and admiration of cUrfi and Fayzi themselves.

In the translations which I have made from NefLi's qasidas
I have as a rule stopped short at the end of the exordium;
the panegyrics are all very much the same, and are alike
without interest and without value; to have inserted them
would merely have detracted from the beauty and the unity
of the several poems.

The first of which I give a translation is one of the most
famous qasidas in Ottoman literature; it is known as the
Eyler Qasidasi or 'Doth'-Qasida, a name given to it from
the circumstance that each of its riming lines ends with the
word eyler or 'doth/ as a redif. This qasida is an early one,
being dedicated to Sultan Ahmed I; the exordium, the whole
of which is given in my translation, is, as will be noticed,
purely philosophical in subject. Shinasi Efendi, the founder
of the Modern School, wrote a Nazira or rival poem to this
famous qasida.

The Doth Qasfda. [256]

Deem not the Sphere, revolving, maketh morning eve to be:

It warncth of the latter end of everything we see.

In very truth, this world is like a fleeting dream of night5

For even as we close and ope our eyes the moments flee,

Oh how should they of such a land, where e'en this brief respite

For rest is loss, e'er win to skill, or art, 01 mastery^

Or let us hold that time enow for rest were granted man,

How should the sage discern the paths of right and villeiny?

Can e'er there lie discernment of the paths of right and wrong

In yonder heart wherein the hosts of woe strive bitterly?

There is no one will find the path of truth, unless the man

To whom the Guide Eternal sends His Grace to company.

Unless that Grace divine the comrade be, is all in vain \

Who trusteth unto reason here must meet calamity.

The skill of reason lies in understanding's field alonej

But how should understanding fill a heart for certainty?